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Association News 


Every teacher of history has been confronted by the despairing 
student who says, “I know I’m going to fail this course. I don’t like 
history. I have never done well in history.” What makes history so 
troublesome? Why don’t students feel the strong interest in it that we 
as teachers think they ought to feel? There are obviously no simple 
answers to these questions, but difficulty in answering them should not 
prevent us from attempting to do so. Only as we constantly seek solu- 
tions to the problems revealed in the plaints of our students can we hope 
to make through our work in the social studies a more effective contribu- 
tion to the education of our particular students and to our society 
as a whole. 

The suggestions made here are not new or unusual in any sense of the 
word, yet we need occasionally to remind ourselves of them, and measure 
ourselves as teachers against them. First, it is obvious that unless our own 
interest in what we teach is clear, constant and contagious, we can never 
expect our students to display any enthusiasm for it. The teacher does 
not need to be like the actor, always playing his part on stage regardless 
of his personal emotions, but we do need to demonstrate in many ways our 
enjoyment of history—by our attitude in the classroom, by our con- 
versation with students outside, by our choice of hobbies, by our attend- 
ance at professional meetings, by our reading for pleasure. Students know 
more about us than we think! 

Second, we must be sure in our own minds of the benefits to be de- 
rived from the study of history. Each of us at some time should set down 
in full and formal fashion, for his own satisfaction, the potential benefits 
from work in his chosen field. Theoretically each of us did that at some 
early point in the process of choosing his career, but our maturing views 
of the world in which we live should bring us new insight. In no single 
manner can we impart to our students an appreciation of these benefits 
that we discern in our subject, but we do need to lead them to recognize 
them. As their understanding of the goals toward which their study is di- 
rected increases, so will their work become more satisfying both to them 
and to us. 

Third, we must search out and employ the best teaching methods and 
materials available. There is no set formula; there is no single text that is 
the very best. Each teacher must himself survey and analyze the offer- 
ings in order to find those that fit his own views and abilities most 
satisfactorily. Nor can the choice be made once for all. Constant te- 
search into learning habits of children, trial of new methods on an experi- 
(continued on p. 21) 


Is Co-existence With Communism Possible? 
By Selig Greenberg* 


For the first time in our history, we Americans are faced with the 
threat of total destruction. This statement is not an exaggeration. It is 
not a figure of speech. It’s the stark truth. It’s one of the grim facts of 
life in the world where two giant powers confront each other in ap- 
parently irreconcilable hostility, where ocean frontiers are no longer a 
barrier against attack, where our enemy possesses a growing stockpile of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs and a huge fleet of long-distance jet bombers. 
In such a world we must learn to live with the knowledge that between 
any nightfall and morning we might be subjected to a sneak attack that 
would wipe out many of our cities and kill millions of our people. In 
case of such an attack, we would quickly retaliate and do the same thing 
to the Russians. But nobody would win World War III. Regardless of 
who came out on top in the end, civilization as we know it might never 
recover from the effects of an all-out atomic war. 

What can be done to avert such a cataclysmic disaster? I must 
confess I feel it’s rather presumptuous for me even to try to tackle a sub- 
ject of such crucial importance. It is far beyond my competence. I don’t 
claim to know many of the answers, and I’m afraid that nobody else does. 
So, 1 would like to talk a little, first, about the nature of the enemy and, 
secondly, about some of the things we ourselves might do that appear to 
hold out the greatest promise of averting a new world war. 

There is a lot we don’t know about what’s going on in Russia. But 
despite the Iron Curtain, it is by now possible to come up with a fairly 
comprehensive picture of what the Soviet Union is like. It is a picture in 
which there are elements of both strength and weakness. It’s difficult, 
if not impossible, to attempt to strike anything like a precise balance sheet 
between these strengths and weaknesses. But I think it’s only fair to say 
that the Soviet Union, which with its Chinese ally and satellites now con- 
trols some 800,000,000 people over one-third of the globe, wields tre- 
mendous military, economic and psychological power. 

Hopes that serious cracks in the stability of the Soviet regime would 
develop with the passing of Josef Stalin have unfortunately proved un- 


“Staff reporter for the Providence Journal and Evening Bulletin. In 1947 he spent seven 
weeks in Russia covering the Big Four Ministers Conference and is a careful student of 
developments in the Soviet Union. This article was given as a speech before 
Island Social Studies Association on October 28, 1954. 
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founded. On the contrary, the position of the Communist bloc seems 
to have improved considerably since the death of Stalin while our own 
position has deteriorated. Half of Indochina has been lost to the Com- 
munists and the rest of it is likely to fall into their hands before long. 
Our policies are regarded with greater suspicion than ever in Asia. Pos- 
sibilities of a rift between Russia and China remain for the time being 
wishful thinking. But differences of opinion between the United States 
and its allies are an undeniable fact. 

When Stalin died, many people in the West were hoping that his heirs 
would fall to fighting among themselves for the succession. There is 
pretty strong circumstantial evidence that the old tyrant did not die a 
natural death but was helped along to his death by his associates. Malenkoy 
and the others appear to have had at least two good reasons for getting 
rid of Stalin. In the first place, they were afraid that his intractable 
policies were heading Russia into a world war for which she was not quite 
ready. Secondly, there were signs that the dictator was planning a new 
wholesale purge in which they themselves—his own top underlings— 
were likely to be the first victims. 

Although they were probably unanimous in their decision to do away 
with Stalin, the chances seemed good tthat Malenkov and the others would 
be unable to agree on an orderly succession of authority. All of them are, 
after all, Stalin’s pupils and have risen to power by practicing what he 
has taught them. They have all been educated in fear and brutality. 
They all have a record of intrigue, deception, denunciation, murder. They 
are part of the machine which has for years ruled with the calculated 
immorality of terror. In view of their past history, it was logical to 
expect that they would frame and kill each other off until the man who is 
the most cunning and ruthless has succeeded in capturing the top spot. 

This is what happened to Beria, the boss of the dreaded secret police. 
Beria proved too ambitious and they finished him off on absurdly 
trumped-up charges that he was a traitor and foreign agent. But since 
the execution of Beria, Malenkov and the other members of the ruling 
clique seem to have reached agreement on a workable method of collective 
leadership. How long this will last no one can tell. But up to now, at any 
rate, Stalin’s heirs have not only managed to get along but have displayed 
considerable flexibility in their handling of both domestic and foreign 
problems. 

There is a “new look” in Moscow. This “new look,” it must be 
strongly emphasized, doesn’t mean that anything has changed funda- 
mentally in Russia. What the new junta has done is merely to switch 
tactics to some extent without any material shift in long-range strategy. 
There is no sign of any change in the ultimate Communist goal—the goal 
of world domination. 
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In the domestic field, the new rulers have made some fairly important 
concessions to their long-suffering subjects. There has been some increase 
in the production of consumer goods. Food prices have been cut. Many 
thousands of minor offenders are reported to have been released from 
prisons and forced labor camps. 

The new regime has made an obvious attempt to disassociate itself 
from some of the ugliest symbols of the Stalin era. The Stalin cult—in 
which the dictator was in effect deified while he was still alive—was vir- 
tually dumped within a matter of days after his death. There has been 
a limited relaxation in the latitude for discussion allowed to top people in 
the arts and sciences. The new leaders are conscious of the fact that the 
Kremlin has become synomymous with the terror and secrecy of the Stalin 
period. So they have decided to move their residences and offices from the 
grim fortress which is soon to be turned into a museum. 

In the field of foreign policy, there has been mounting emphasis upon 
the theme that peaceful coexistence between the Communist and Western 
blocs is both possible and desirable. The truce in Korea and the settle- 
ment in Indochina would have been impossible without Moscow’s okay. 
At the same time, the Russians have stepped up their campaign to sow 
suspicion of the United States and to weaken the Western alliance. 
Friendly overtures have been made and will continue to be made to 
England and France in the hope of intensifying their differences with the 
United States and allaying their fears of Soviet aggression. Moscow is 
certain to do everything it possibly can to prevent the rearming of 
Germany within the western orbit. Its overall objective is to confuse and 
divide the free world, to undermine Western unity while the Communists 
themselves continue to solidify their power. 

Stalin’s pupils give every indication of being smarter than their 
teacher. They appear to be more skilfull and have made fewer mistakes. 
They are therefore far more dangerous. While American foreign policy 
has been increasingly bound by rigid preconceptions and marked by a 
combination of bluster and retreat, Malenkov and company have been 
singing the siren song of sweet reasonableness. They have given up 
nothing that really matters to them. But their minor conciliatory 
gestures have already made further inroads on the will to resist in Europe 
and Asia. 

It is vitally important to bear in mind that the Soviet Union must be 
viewed in a dual role. First of all, it is an immense and highly regimented 
state in which a formidable system has been evolved for the management 
of human beings, for breaking their wills and at the same time keeping 
them at work. The techniques the Communists have developed to enforce 
their control represent a many-sided combination of indoctrination, in- 
centives and repression. 
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Secondly, the Soviet Union is the standard bearer and spearhead of a 
Messianic world movement commanding the loyalty of millions of sympa- 
thizers and potential sympathizers outside its own borders. The Com- 
munists control a third of the votes in Italy and a quarter of electorate in 
France. They have fifth columns in many other countries. Although 
their propaganda is based on an outright lie, it has an undeniable appeal to 
millions of underprivileged people throughout the world and particularly 
in Asia and Africa, There is no use shutting our eyes to the fact that 
Communism is a worldwide political force of tremendous impetus. 

The Soviet economy has made great strides and is now second only 
to that of the United States. The Russians have nearly doubled their 
industrial production since 1945. Their economic strength is still far 
below that of the United States. But what is particularly menacing about 
Soviet economic power is that it has scored its greatest advances in heavy 
industry, in the production of steel and oil, in the output of key raw 
materials—all of the segments of the economy that strengthen capacity to 
wage war. Furthermore, because their standard of living is so much lower 
than ours, the Russians are able to funnel far more of their productive 
output into military hardware than we are. The Communists don’t have 
any economy-minded Congress to worry about, and civilian - 
tightening is an old story to them. 

Russia’s phenomenal economic progress has been attained at the cost 
of an appalling disregard of the welfare of the people. The production 
of consumer goods has been persistently neglected over the years in favor 
of the development of heavy industry. The result has been an incredibly 
low standard of living for the great majority of the population. After 
years of sacrifices and promises, the average Soviet citizen remains ill-fed, 
ill-clothed and ill-housed. 

Russia’s peasants, forced against their will into collective farms, are 
cheated by being required to pay a high tax in kind and to surrender most 
of the rest of their harvest to the state at ridiculously low prices. The 
workers, for whom the revolution was supposedly made, are subject to 2 
savage labor discipline which no working class in any free country would 
tolerate. Unions are a farce. They exist, not to protect the worker, but 
the state, which is everybody’s employer. Workers are poorly paid, they 
are tied down to their jobs like medieval slaves, they are penalized for 
being late to work for as little as 10 minutes. Strikes are outlawed, and 
there is a never-ending speed-up. 

That much for the so-called free citizens. In addition, the Soviet 
government disposes of millions of slave laborers arrested for imaginary 
crimes, In a society where humane considerations are completely ignored 
these slave laborers have become an important economic asset. The con- 
sumption of a prisoner is the lowest conceivable, and when he has been 
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worked literally to death, there are unlimited supplies of other so-called 
“subversive elements” to take his place. 

Behind the monolithic facade of the Soviet state there are un- 
doubtedly serious weaknesses. The Communists would not need their 
terrifying apparatus of repression, they would not need their huge secret 
police establishment and the chorus of sycophants endlessly proclaiming 
solidarity if they were sure of the loyalty of their people. Slave and semi- 
slave labor mean low productivity. A totalitarian system means 
bureaucratic parasitism, misplanning and waste. Agriculture remains one 
of the weakest links in the chain of the Russian economy. After more 
than 30 years of brutal farm collectivization, the Soviet government re- 
cently admitted that the output of such staples as meat, milk and butter 
is still below the level of 1916. 

But all the strains and stresses, all the long-range potentialities for 
trouble inherent in the Communist system are far less significant than the 
massive unity which the Soviet edifice continues to represent. From the 
standpoint of our own strategy, the important thing to remember is that 
the Soviet bloc has not only survived smoothly the transition from Stalin’s 
one-man dictatorship to the collective leadership of his heirs but has made 
important new gains. 

This brings us to two crucial questions: How can we strengthen our 
own position, and is coexistence with Communism possible? We have, of 
course, been coexisting with the Soviet Union for the past 37 years. But 
we have also seen a number of Russia’s neighbors cease to exist at all as 
free nations. In the meantime, we have learned a number of what are 
by now self-evident truths. We have learned that the only thing the 
Soviet leaders respect is power. We have learned that at best there can 
only be mutual toleration between the Communist and free words. No 
real friendship and cooperation is possible between us. Only through 
ever-growing collective strength can the democracies ward off the deadly 
threat of Soviet aggression. 

So what the issue boils down to is this: Can we go on coexisting and 
sharing our planet with the Communist bloc or must we resign ourselves 
to the unspeakable catastrophe of an all-out atomic war? Personally, I 
take my stand with those who firmly believe that a new world war would 
be suicidal and that it is a last, desperate alternative which we must under 
no circumstances consider unless it is absolutely forced upon us. 

There are some prominent Americans who openly favor a preventive 
war on the theory that war is inevitable anyway and that we should 
therefore beat the Russians to the punch while we presumably still have 
the military advantage. Among the proponents of such an utterly 
reckless course are Senator Knowland of California, the Republican 
majority leader in the Senate, and others committed to the futile dream 
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of trying to restore the moribund Chiang Kai-shek to power in China. 
What is even more disturbing, the preventive war school seems to have 
the backing of Admiral Radford, who as chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff is the President’s principal military adviser. 

Those who want to push us into a preventive war claim that a 
showdown between ourselves and the Communists cannot be averted 
anyway and that the longer we wait, the more will the balance of power 
shift against us. I side with those who disagree with this sort of defeatist 
attitude, with those who feel that the free world has a far greater re- 
servoir of inner strength than the slave Communist world, provided we 
preserve and develop these sources of strength. I go along with those 
who believe in what you might call “vigilant coexistence.” This belief is 
based on the conviction that the disaster of World War III can be pre- 
vented if we maintain such a position of strength that the Communists 
will not dare to attack us. 

But in order to maintain such a position of strength—which is the 
only guarantee against a Soviet attack and a new world war—a number 
of things are essential. It is fatal—in international affairs no less than in 
private life— to act belligerently while carrying a small stick. But that’s 
exactly what the United States government has to some extent been doing 
in the last couple of years. While talking big, talking about “liberation” 
of the satellite nations enslaved by the Russians and about “massive re- 
taliation,” our government has sharply reduced defense expenditures. At 
a time of deadly peril, it has been preoccupied with cutting taxes and 
trying to balance the budget. Economy is all right in its place. But it’s 
not all right when our survival as a nation depends on the adequacy of 
our armed forces which are now stretched thin all the way from Berlin 
to Tokyo. 

Nor is it wise to antagonize our allies and other free nations still out- 
side the Soviet sphere. That’s what we have often been doing by sticking 
to rigid policies that are tailored not in terms of the hard reality of the 
world the way it is in 1954 but in terms of what we would like the world 

to be like. Our attitude toward Communist China is an outstanding ex- 
ample of this escapist tendency. I don’t like the Chinese Communists any 
more than any of you do. But the hard fact, much as we may dislike it, 
is that the Communists are in full control of China and at the moment 
there is nothing we can do about it. Backing a discredited reactionary 
like Chiang Kai-shek is a fantastic enterprise doomed to costly failure. On 
the other hand, the victory for the free world scored in the recent agree- 
ment on the rearmament of Western Germany was the result of letting 
our allies settle their differences among themselves, instead of trying t0 
intimidate them into doing what we thought they should do. 

The lack of realism so frequently evident in our foreign policy stems 
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to a great extent, I believe, from the evil mythology which McCarthyism 
and the influence of other demagogues have fostered in our domestic life 
in recent years. This sort of mythology has made it pretty difficult for 
Mr. Dulles to negotiate instead of trying to dictate. It has made it almost 
impossible for our diplomats to do what diplomacy is supposed to do—to 
face up to the facts of life, to avoid grandiose slogans, to be firm but to 
compromise wherever necessary, so long as such compromise does not en- 
danger what is essential to our survival. 

History has propelled the United States into the position of leadership 
of the free world at a time of unprecedented challenge. But we cannot 
hope to lead or to win if we subscribe to a viciously distorted view of 
history in which the former President of the United States who has 
probably done more than any other man to fight Communism is labelled a 
traitor—I am referring to Mr. Truman—and there is the myth that half 
a dozen men in the State Department are responsible for the victory of 
the Chinese Communist revolution. 

The effectiveness of our leadership of the democratic world has 
already been gravely undermined by our hysterical obsession with internal 
security. This obsession with the danger of subversion in a country which 
is safer from large-scale Communist infiltration than any other on earth, 
this business of looking for a Communist under every bed, has been used 
by demagogues and reactionaries to confuse us and to exploit our fears and 
uncertainties. It has been used as a cover for an attack on our most 
precious democratic traditions. All too often have we seen hearsay and 
denunciation take the place of legal evidence, political orthedoxy and 
conformity choke off the freedom to disagree, decent men hounded out of 
public life, our scholars and our teachers encouraged to be cautious and 
unimaginative in order to escape being controversial, self appointed 
snoopers and censors telling us what to read and what not to read, our 
inner moral strength sapped and debased. 

It is true that the idea of coexistence between East and West is now 
being peddled by Moscow. Marxist dogma assumes that the capitalist 
world is on the downgrade and that time is on the side of the Communists, 
that all they have to do is wait until we fall apart and the balance of 
power shifts so much in their favor that they can easily crush us in the 
final showdown. 

But we, too, can play for time when the alternative seems to be 
between coexisting and perhaps ceasing to exist at all, between coexistence 
and coextinction. Coexistence doesn’t mean appeasement. What it means 
is being strong and yet flexible. It means readiness to fight if necessary 
but also readiness to negotiate if possible. It means willingness to accept 


(Continued on p. 14.) 
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The Social Scientist In Government 


By Richard B. McCornack* 


Now that the turmoil and furor of the election has died away it is 
perhaps well to remind ourselves once again that no matter who wins in 
a federal election, Republican or Democrat, the fact that over 90% of 
the jobs in the federal government are occupied by persons who hold their 
positions under the Civil Service Act assures the American people of the 
strength of continuity in their government. Not a few of the federal 
civil servants are fellow social scientists of ours who often feel that their 
colleagues out of government show a singular lack of sympathy and 
understanding concerning their work. 

One of the most frequently heard charges hurled at the social scien- 
tist in government was once again made at a recent national meeting of a 
social science professional society by an academician whose remarks might 
be summed up as follows: “Take warning! The government is offering 
better salaries than the academic profession and is succeeding in drawing 
into its avaricious maw the best of our newly produced social scientists. 
Once swallowed these men cease to grow, to produce, to fulfill the 
promise of achievement they once had.” The fact that this statement was 
greatly applauded and accepted is sufficient evidence of how widespread 
this belief is—to the real distress and chagrin of the social scientists in 
government who are prevented from registering their vigorous dissent by 
government policy. In point of fact, however, the charge is simply 
not true. 

First, let us see what different kinds of jobs are performed by our 
colleagues in the federal government. Every branch of social science is 
represented. Economists in the Department of Commerce keep their 
ceaseless vigil on our national economy, and on their determinations and 
prognostications are based countless decisions affecting the life and future 
of every citizen. Economists, and political scientists too, are at work in 
the Bureau of the Budget, in the Federal Trade Commission, in the De- 
partment of Labor, and in many other executive offices laying with their 
research the groundwork on which a great many government policies are 
based. Sociologists, such as the housing experts in the Public Housing 
Authority and the demographers of the Census Bureau, have the fullest 
opportunity to develop new methods and data for their specialities. An- 


* Assistant Professor of History, Dartmouth College. Professor McCornack spent a year 
in the Department of State while on leave from Dartmouth, 1951-1952. 
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thropologists in the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Department of the 
Interior and in the Smithsonian Institute work at pure research as well as 
having a chance to apply and test their research among the numerous 
Indian tribes still under government supervision. The use of the psy- 
chologist’s knowledge is becoming more and more widespread among the 
executive departments in their handling of personnel problems. In the 
Department of Defense, especially, has the psychologist come into his 
own in the work connected with the armed forces. And what of the 
historian, perhaps the least scientific and most humanistic of all the social 
scientists? The historian as well finds a place in the government service. 
There are, of course, the historians of the National Park Service whose 
duty it is to supervise, maintain, and explain to the inquiring public the 
many excellent museums and monuments on historical sites such as the 
many Civil War battlefields. There are many other historians at work in 
the various departments maintaining a carefully documented continuing 
history of the department which is of great use in making current policy 
decisions based upon precedent. In foreign policy decisions where past 
practice assumes great importance, the Secretary of State may call upon 
the Division of Historical Policy Research for information concerning his 
predecessors’ action in similar situations. 

All this may appear to reenforce the argument that the federal 
government does draw unto itself a great many social scientists, but the 
point I would like to make is that far from falling into a state of in- 
tellectual somnolence the government social scientist is daily applying his 
skill and knowledge to the vast number of problems which fall within his 
cognizance. This daily whetting requires him who would find his career 
in government service to keep abreast of the latest developments in his 
subject in a way not required for most undergraduate teachers. The 
government social scientist is a subscriber to and an avid reader of the 
appropriate scholarly journals, and happily the federal government is 
looking with increasing favor on the attendance by federal employees at 
national meetings of scholarly societies by granting “official leave” for 
such absences. 

Many, and I am sure this would include him who made the charge I 
am endeavoring to refute, equate scholarship not with research, but with 
publication. If one does not publish, say many, he has ceased to advance 
intellectually. Without admitting the validity of this point of view, let 
us for the moment accept it and measure the social scientist in govern- 
ment against it. Most of the research done by the government social 
scientist does result in publication, but a great deal of the publi- 
cation suffers from two defects from the point of view of the social scien- 
tist on the outside. First of all, the bulk of the publication is for the eyes 
of the government officials only. Some of the best written historical ma- 
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terial I have read in recent years and which met all the canons of the most 
rigid historical scholarship was classified “Secret,” and will perhaps never 
be available to the general public. A second defect is the anonymity with 
which the government social scientist is surrounded. Although in a great 
many cases the final publication of government material has passed 
through so many editing and clearing processes that the words of the 
original author are scarcely recognizable, in many cases this is not true and 
the publication of the author’s name would bring him the scholarly re- 
cognition denied him. Fortunately the government appears to be changing 
its policy in this regard too, and more and more we find the author’s name 
on government publications. Some of the executive departments issue 
publications which are a vital necessity to other social scientists, inside and 
outside of government service. One has only to mention such standard 
works as the cost of living statistics, the census reports, and such truly 
monumental works of scholarship as The Handbook of South (or Nortb) 
American Indians published by the Smithsonian Institute, and the annual 
publication of the Department of State so eagerly anticipated by diplo- 
matic historians, The Foreign Relations of the United States. 

In addition to spending the eight hour day doing research in the 
social sciences (and many a government social scientist works overtime 
late at night and on weekends to meet important deadlines which seldom, 
if ever, threaten the more leisurely pace of those of us on the outside), a 
surprisingly large group of government officials find the time to do private 
research, publication, and even teaching on their own time. Pick up 
almost any volume of a scholarly journal and one will usually find one or 
two articles each year by men in government service. Or pick up the 
catalogue of one of the four major universities in Washington (Catholic 
University of America, American University, Georgetown, or George 
Washington) and discover how many government officials are sharing 
their knowledge and experience with interested undergraduates and 
graduate students. 

Akin to this, one must point out that government funds are being 
spent in increasing amounts to finance social science research in private 
institutions where the usual pattern is for the government social scientist 
to work side by side with his colleagues at the university. Many of these 
projects are pioneering in new fields of social science the exploration of 
which would probably have been postponed for many years were it not for 
government impetus and government funds. One such project which 
comes to mind is the “Human Resources” investigations being carried out 
by teams of government and non-government psychologists for the De- 
partment of Defense. 


(Continued on p. 14.) 
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The Kidger Award 
By Elsie E. Whitney* 


Each year the Kidger Award is presented by the New England As- 
sociation of Social Studies Teachers to one of its members recognized as 
an excellent teacher and devoted worker in the field of the social studies. 
The award is in the form of a book certificate and an illuminated scroll. 
The background of this award is of interest to all members. 

Horace Kidger retired as Director of Social Studies in the city of 
Newton, Massachusetts, in June 1949. He had served the old New 
England History Teachers’ Association as secretary-treasurer for twenty- 
five years. Professor William H. Cartwright of the Boston University 
School of Education and now Head of the Department of Education at 
Duke University was president of the NEASST. He appointed Elsie E. 
Whitney, a former president of the NEASST, chairman of a committee to 
plan some recognition of the contributions of Horace Kidger to social 
studies as a textbook writer and as professor at the summer schools at 
Cornell and at Harvard and in Newton, as well as his valuable services to 
the New England History Teachers’ Association. The other committee 
members were Professor Ruhl J. Bartlett, Miss Mildred E. Bassett, Pro- 
fessor Kenneth A. Bernard, Professor William H. Cartwright, Professor 
Harold U. Faulkner, Professor Sidney B. Fay, Miss Alice C. Jenckes, Mr. 
Arthur H. Lord, Mr. Edward H. Merrill, Mr. Charles A. Peltier, Mr. 
William G. Saltonstall, Miss Henrietta T. Scott, Mr. Howard Wilder. 

On Saturday, December 2, 1950, a luncheon was given at the Boston 
University Faculty Club at which seventy-five friends gathered to honor 
Horace Kidger. Professor Chester M. Destler of Connecticut College, 
president of NEASST, introduced Professor William H. Cartwright as 
toastmaster. Professor Harold U. Faulkner of Smith College, a former 
president, paid a very gracious tribute to Mr. Kidger. Professor Sidney B. 
Fay of Harvard, another former president, presented Mr. Kidger with a 
book and an illuminated scroll. Professor Fay had been a teacher of Mr. 
Kidger’s at Dartmouth and had nominated him for the office of secretary- 
treasurer in 1915. Professor Cartwright presented the guest of honor 
with an honorary life membership in the association. Miss Elsie E. 
Whitney, also a former president, the chairman of the committee, an- 
nounced the establishment of the Horace Kidger Award and presented a 
leatherbound book containing the autographs of the donors to the Fund. 


“Miss Whitney wrote this brief history of the Kidger Award at the request of the Editor. 
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The idea of the Award was proposed by Professor Henry J. Warman of 
Clark University, at the time a member of the Executive Board and later 
president of the NEASST. 

The Kidger committee ceased to exist after the luncheon, but it drew 
up a statement of policy that was accepted by the Executive Board. The 
statement selected a Kidger Award Committee: Professor Harold U. 
Faulkner of Smith, Mr. Charles A. Peltier, Director of Social Studies in 
the city of Newton, Mr. William G. Saltonstall, Principal of Phillips 
Academy in Exeter—all former presidents of the association—and Mr. 
Kidger as an honorary member. The committee was directed to ad- 
minister the Kidger Fund which was a little more than two hundred 
dollars, to add to it whenever possible, to select recipients, to draft a 
suitable citation, and to select a book or to give a book certificate. This 
committee was to serve for a least five years. 

The recipients to date have been Professor Sidney B. Fay of Harvard 
(1952), Miss Elsie E. Whitney, Head of History Department of Girls’ 
High School, Boston (1953), and Professor Harold U. Faulkner of Smith 


College (1954). 


Co-EXISTENCE (continued from p. 9) 


the long-term hazards of being a great power and not to demand absolute 
solutions and absolute security. It means patience. It means maturity. 
It means loyalty to the principles of liberty under law, of fair play, of 
freedom to dissent—the principles that have made this nation great. If 
we surrender these hallowed traditions to the McCarthys, the Jenners and 
their like, we will have lost the war before we even start to fight it. 

The Communists are not riding the wave of the future. We are. 
But only if we remain true to the best in us. Stalin’s heirs can’t lick us, 
unless we insist on licking ourselves. 


* 


SociaL ScrENTisT (continued from p. 12) 


No, the social scientist does not sink into faceless non-productive 
obscurity when he enters government service. He enters into a position 
which offers him the fullest opportunity to develop his interests, and at 
the same time perform a most vital function of government. These 
positions should attract many of the best young minds we have if we 
hope to have an ever better national government. Those of us in the 
business of training young people in the social sciences would do well to 
understand fully the opportunities and challenges government service 
offers and thus be in a position quickly to give the lie to the wholesale un- 
founded criticism so often leveled at the social scientist in government. 
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An Experiment In Human Relations 


By Stelian Dukakis* 


A “social work citizenship laboratory” was successfully conducted in 
the spring of 1954 at a social work agency in Boston’s South End. In 
this program twenty-two boys did volunteer work at South Bay Union 
Settlement House as part of the Human Relations Course at Brookline 
High School. 

Three years ago a committee of twelve Brookline teachers and ad- 
ministrators recommended that “the following areas be required of all 
entering ninth grade pupils, to be brought together into a program of 
study and action known tentatively as ‘Human Relations’”: (1) ad- 
justing to high school life, (2) understanding ourselves, (3) getting 
along with others, (4) knowing one’s community (and governments), 
(5) understanding the economics of basic living, and (6) re-examining 
objectives after a year at Brookline High School. The administrators of 
the course set down the requirement that during each quarter of the 
course the student should do one hour of “service” work. It became a 
difficult problem to find agencies and groups who would be willing to 
give tasks to fourteen-year-old boys and girls. Although the students 
participated in drives of the League of Women Voters, Red Feather Fund, 
and Combined Jewish Appeal, such opportunities were not frequent. The 
two main “service” opportunities of baby sitting and delivering the 
“Brookline Citizen” to grammar schools were not helping to broaden the 
course from a merely formal presentation of subject matter. 

Brookline High School in many respects is a superior secondary 
school. Its teachers are well paid and highly skilled. Its physical plant, 
especially in the areas of music, biology, public speaking, and domestic 
science, and its indoor physical education and library facilities are ex- 
cellent. The total enrollment is about eighteen hundred. Seventy-two 
percent of the students continue their education upon graduation and 
there is a low drop-out rate of two percent. The curriculum is quite strict 
and traditional, with few opportunities for the student to make his or 
her classroom work more meaningful by field work trips or by programs 
similar to the one being described. There has been little specifically done 
to arouse among the students civic pride or interest in the life of the 
community and its problems by having them play a worthwhile role in 


“Formerly Boys’ Worker in South Bay Union Settlement House; now teaching in 
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the community. It is true that the “Girls’ League” in cooperation with 
the art department has made progress in this area, and that musical 
organizations such as the high school band play at community holiday 
celebrations, but this type of activity is infrequent. 


Brookline itself is a town of about 60,000 population, adjoining 


Boston on the west. The majority of its inhabitants do not use it as their 
place of business or work. The income per capita is extremely high, and 
large amounts of money are spent by the community on social and 
physical services for its inhabitants. With the exception of the lower- 
middle income tenements in the Brookline Village area, the housing con- 
ditions of the population are divided between upper-middle income apart- 
ment units and one family residences. The residents appear to have a 
great concern for cultural and academic development, especially for their 
children. 


South Bay Union is a member of the South End Federation of Settle- 


ments and is located on Harrison Avenue across from the Cathedral 


Housing Project in Boston. In fulfillment of the dream of Robert Woods, 
its founder in 1903, that it be a “Neighborhood Town Hall,” the 
neighbors play a very large part in making it a very lively agency with 
clubs and activities in abundance for children and adults. Its member- 
ship is divided approximately equally between families who live in ‘the 
housing project, the low-middle income inhabitants of the tenements on 
Union Park, Malden, Sharon, and East Brookline Streets, and the people 
of the very blighted area of East Dedham, Andrews, Bush, Thorn and 
East Canton Streets. Outdoor recreation space for the boys from the ages 
7 to 20 years is almost non-existent. Approximately one out of five boys 
in this age bracket have court records, and about the same ratio do not 
have a father living constantly at home. Many of the mothers of the 
boys, especially those who live in the Cathedral Housing project, belong 
to the Aid to Dependent Children program. Approximately 40 percent of 
the boys attend public schools (Franklin Grammar School, Lincoln and 
Rice Junior High Schools, Trade, Mechanic Arts and English High 
Schools), 40 percent attend parochial school (Cathedral Grammar and 
High Schools), and 20 percent have left school to go to work or have 
graduated from high school. 

As the result of the experience of one of her students in doing his 
“service” requirement at South Bay Union, Miss Jane McCabe, teacher of 
human relations at Brookline High School, worked out with the settle- 
ment house a plan for volunteer work by many students that was ap- 
proved by the director of social studies and the Human Relations Council 
(described below). Since there would be a six year age difference in- 
volved it was agreed that the Brookline High boys would work with the 
seven and eight year old boys. Each Tuesday afternoon for an eleven 
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week period two freshman boys would help as volunteers. These students 
would be picked by the “Human Relations Council” at the high school. 
Each Human Relations class elects one of its members to represent it on 
this council. The council plans activities and acts as a sounding board 
for the teachers with regard to possible improvements or changes in the 
course. 

The settlement house afternoon program began at 2:45 p. m. with a 
half hour free play in the gym. This gave the Brookline students a chance 
to watch the boys informally and help them in playing catch or shooting 
baskets. At 3:15 p. m. the volunteers divided between the gym and the 
gameroom. The gym instructor helped the volunteer lead various drills 
and organize games such as “kick ball” and relay races. The gameroom 
situation gave the high school boys good opportunities to meet the South 
Bayers on a very informal basis, and the volunteers were encouraged to 
play games of pool, ping pong, and checkers or just talk with the boys. 
The program finished at about 4:45 p. m. and the volunteers filled out a 
short report for the use of the South Bay staff. On this report they were 
asked to state their overall impressions of the experience, any comments 
they might have about individuals, and needs or conditions of the rooms 
in which they worked. The volunteers were then given mimeographed 
material explaining other activities of the settlement house with emphasis 
on the teenage program. The boys were also shown various parts of the 
neighborhood, such as the housing project and the blighted Andrews 
Street area, and were taken through the “skid row” section around 
Washington and Dover Streets. The students finally prepared a longer 
written report for their teachers and related their experience and im- 
pressions in the human relations classes. 

The short reports written immediately after their volunteer work 
were very interesting. Three typical reports are the following: 

Boys wild but through the day I got to know them and they me so 
they behaved. We all had a good time. Needed—better facilities, 
more equipment, new mats to play on, more games. The house helps 
the children grow up and teaches them to be friendly with all re- 


ligions and colors. Condition of room—a bit small, mat room too 
dirty, not much light. 


On the whole they are a great bunch, but there are a few ex- 
ceptions. It is the few exceptions that spur on the others for atten- 
tion. They are doing a great job here. The needs are great but with 
what they have, they are doing a marvelous job. They need more 
space and facilities. 

The kids use profane language. Needs—more equipment for the 
kids. Observations on individuals—Johnny likes to play ball. Parker 
likes to get into games. Billy—not too good—likes things his own 
way. John—a good player and a good sport. Conditions of room— 
poor gym, could use more equipment. Room should have more light. 
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Observation—rest of boys were okay though some threw stones out- 
side. No discrimination among the boys. 

The longer report that the boys prepared for their teachers had its 
advantages and disadvantages. About half the volunteers wrote 
objective reports, such as the following one: 


On April 13, after we left the high school at 1:45 p. m. following 
a brief discussion with Miss McCabe, we boarded the bus at Boylston 
Street, transferred at Kenmore Square, and transferred again at 
Copley Square. Then we got a bus going to the Settlement House. 
When we arrived at the Settlement House, we weren’t impressed by 
the building. We saw most of the children in the neighborhood 
standing somewhere around the Settlement House. It was difficult to 
make our way through the crowd but having succeeded we went to 
see Mr. Dukakis. We talked with him for a while and then went up 
to the gymnasium. The gym was no larger than our classroom but it 
had two baskets. After playing with a few children I found them to 
be good sports and also good players. Then we all went downstairs to 
a small dusty yard with one basket, where we played basketball, had 
relay races, played dodge ball, and “keep away.” I went back up to 
the gym leaving Burton downstairs, and played basketball with a few 
of the older boys. When our game was over, I went downstairs when 
they were told to leave. We spoke with Mr. Dukakis and then filled 
out some cards he gave us earlier. On these cards we were asked to 
give our opinion on the needs and condition of the house. We took a 
walk around the block and watched how the children played in small 
lots with glass and rocks all over the place. Then we looked at the 
apartment buildings with garbage and rubbish in the streets. We 
took a long, slow walk to Copley Square talking over everything we 
had seen during the day. We got the street car at Copley Square and 
continued home. 
, Some of the reports were very opinionated, and gave indications of 


parental suggestion. 


I think that the South End Settlement House has good intentions 
but could use more money and equipment to make better conditions 
for the children. The rooms are small but are not bad. There is an 
overflow of children which could be helped by bigger and better 
rooms. The children there use profane language and have the actions 
and intentions of being “wise guys.” A few that I have talked to say 
they smoke but I think that most of them are just talking. There 
are a few individuals, however, who are not so bad as the others and 
I think they should not be allowed to play with the bad ones, in 
order to keep them as good as they are. The boys that a director took 
along with him were an especially good group. I went along with 
. him to observe these boys’ actions which I found were very good. 

The children are not only under bad influence from older brothers 
and sisters, but pick up the profane language and smoking habits 
from their parents. Parents all over the United States are partly the 
cause for juvenile delinquents, and this place is no exception. I think 
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that if these boys had better living conditions and better parents, 
that they would not be as bad, and that juvenile delinquency all over 
the United States would be lessened. 

Dr. Clyde Kluckholn in an essay “Mid Century Manners and Morals” 
says: “The patterns of physical growth and maturation and the system of 
formal education are roughly the same for middle and lower class children, 
yet they grow up in different worlds from a psychological and sociological 
point of view.” 

In this program fourteen year old boys from a community where 
housing and recreational facilities are for the most part very good, from 
families of upper middle income (nine of the boys’ fathers were inde- 
pendent small businessmen, five were attached to larger corporations, and 
eight were professional people), came in contact with children from a 
blighted housing and recreational area, from families of semi-and unskilled 
fathers, and with one parent often missing from the family situation. 
Thus, two questions are important: What were the effects on the Brook- 
line High students of their contact with the South Bay boys and neigh- 
borhood? and, What were the effects on the South Bayers of having 
fourteen-year-old non-neighbors help and direct them? 

Concerning the first question, an individual who was not emotionally 
involved in the program but who thoroughly studied all the reports of the 
Brookline students wrote this comment: 

In general, I was most impressed that the boys seemed to actively 
enjoy the project (they could have been bored or depressed or un- 
willing to participate); and that their approach was serious, often 
adult, and occasionally perceptive. 

From the human relations point of view, repeated statements that 
the children were “good,” “nice,” and “agreeable” were very in- 
teresting. One might speculate that the boys’ stereotype of slum 
neighborhood products was quite the opposite—and therefore the 
desirable qualities seemed worthy to note. The boys appeared to see 
the settlement house children largely through the glasses of middle 
class suburban life. The children “wore old clothes,” they “swore 
too much,” they “smoked,” they were “wise guys,” they had 
“different appearance than they would have if they were brought up 
in a place where they could play and get rid of their energy.” 

Several of the Brookline boys showed considerable insight in re- 
gard to the children’s behavior: ““Need someone to care for them, to 
help them out, someone to show an interest in them”; “the children 
started hitting other children to get attention from the director”; 
and “the children were tired and they started to bother each other.” 

Four general comments can be added concerning the reports and 
actions of the Brookline boys: they were critical concerning the physical 
facilities of the settlement house and the neighborhood they were im- 
pressed by the activities of the agency; the students did not like what they 
believed was the lack of “King’s English” on the part of the South Bayers; 
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and the great majority of the boys were extremely enthusiastic concern- 
ing their volunteer work and all desired to come again. 

In answer to the second question, it was observed that there was no 
friction between the seven and eight year olds and the Brookline High 
boys. The younger South Bayers seemed to accept them as they did older 
volunteers who helped them at other times during the week. For various 
reasons some older children appeared in the settlement house on Tuesdays. 
These boys and girls appeared to be on the defensive when they met the 
high school volunteers. However, this initial contact attitude was ex- 
pressed toward other visitors and volunteers by these adolescents on many 
other occasions. 

In judging results, two other questions are important. Did the 
program contribute to increased civic interest and pride of the Brookline 
students? Perhaps more important, what effect did the program have on 
classroom participation and growth of intellectual curiosity among the 
human relations students? Miss McCabe, as quoted in the May 8th 
Christian Science Monitor concerning the project, said “They loved work- 
ing there. They realized for the first time the privileged life they lead in 
their community. And they understand some of the causes of the pro- 
blems existing in those underprivileged areas.” She also has stated that 
the visiting of students to the South End of Boston seemed to arouse in- 
terest in discovering the services their own community of Brookline gives 
to its inhabitants. A number of students on their own drew up informa- 
tion about moneys spent for recreation, welfare benefits, schools, parks 
and public housing. Michael’s simple sensitive closing statement in his 
long report may help sum up the apparent feelings of the great majority 
of boys: “Since going down there I appreciate where I live, where I go to 
school, the neighborhood that I live in and many more things.” Finally, 
the project proved to be the main prop of the course in stimulating the 
students in the classroom. Many of the students were eager to get to the 
roots of problems that the settlement house experience opened up to them. 
A great interest was shown in discovering causes of family problems and 
economic hardships. Throughout the latter part of the course the 
students often made reference to the volunteer work, whether the dis- 


cussion centered on current events or on important source material. t 
Conclusions concerning the overall aspects of the program number , 
four. They are drawn primarily from the actual project experience, but b 
also from observing a number of social studies classes at Brookline High é 


School, attending it as a student, and being an interested citizen of Brook- 
line and a member of its legislative body. 

Programs such as the one described can be very helpful to an agency. 
The boys who volunteered at South Bay had a great deal of enthusiasm 
and the desire to serve and help, and they did a good job. If this experience 
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is any indication, efforts to apply and strengthen this spirit can be very 
rewarding not only to the child but to the agency. 

Civic pride develops through experience. A community such as 
Brookline could do much to arouse and utilize the great community spirit 
potential that Brookline High students appear to possess. 

The problem of direction in setting up projects for high school 
students is a difficult one. Some may feel it is the responsibility of the 
individual teacher or the Director of Social Studies, or that the setting up 
of a “Special Service Department” is necessary. This writer feels that a 
dynamic Community Relations Council in a community such as Brook- 
line could be a vital force in stimulating and using student participation 
in the affairs and problems of an area. Through such agency the teacher, 
the student, the elected and appointed government official and adminis- 
trator, the interest group spokesman, and the private citizen could 
evolve plans to utilize the capabilities of all segments of the population. 

Finally, such projects as the one described do not develop the superior 
high school student unless placed in proper perspective. Thus, experience 
in human relationships must be interwoven with fine teaching back- 
ground. Together, they should help develop within the child a sense of 
social responsibility and an awareness and appreciation of his heritage. 


News (continued from p. 2) 

mental basis, a continuing flow of new texts and teaching aids of a great 
variety, as well as the steady expansion of the content and frequent 
changes in the interpretation of aspects of the story of the past—all de- 
mand that the teacher frequently review his methods and the materials 
he uses, Challenged as we are by the unsatisfactory showing of many 
students in our classes, surely this careful professional approach to our 
problem is a must. Membership in the NEASST, the National Council 
for the Social Studies, and other organizations in the social studies fields, 
with participation in meetings and regular perusal of the various journals, 
is surely a major avenue to discovery of those materials and methods that 
fit our cases the best. 

Finally, it is worth remembering that “Industry breeds interest.” The 
nature of our educational system places some pressure upon each student 
to perform the tasks required of him by the teacher. If we will involve 
our students in real work that gets into the vital stuff of history, we can 
be sure that many of them will discover an enthusiasm for history that 
could never be gained by any dillettante approach. There are few thrills 
comparable to that which comes from mastery of a problem, from the 
sense that a difficult job has been well done. This pride of accomplish- 
ment, if we can once bring our students to it, is an invaluable aid in 
inducing our students to work more vigorously and more thoughtfully in 
the vast and exciting realm of history. 
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Book Reviews 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY, rev. ed. By Frederick C. Lane, Eric F, 
Goldman, and Erling M. Hunt. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1954). 


This textbook, covering man’s “progress” from the Ice Age to the 
Cold War—This is progress?—has so many virtues as history and as a 
teaching and learning instrument that protests seem petty. In its simply 
written text, a half dozen gimmicks break up the page: capsule 
biographies; varied illustrations (the one of Garibaldi on p. 360 is almost 
worth the price of the book); synoptic summaries before and after every 
chapter; the usual review questions and busy work, but also “Then and 
Now” sections which give history some ties to a student’s contemporary 
experience: “How does a modern corporation obtain capital? To what 
business groups in 1700 would you compare it?”; a “time line” and a 
shaded world map to orient each chapter; these in addition to the usual 
supply of maps and charts and boxed summaries. 

The excellences go beyond the gimmicks. The narrative line tries to 
cover world history in integrated chunks. It is aware of China as well 
as of Ur; it brings western Europe and the Americas into a single focus. 
As a result, much is left out, but what is selected holds together. The 
authors keep variety in the internal structure of their “units”: some con- 
tain chapters on individual nations, others follow a topical outline. Unit 
eight, for example, analyzes the impact of science and machinery on 
“everyday living.” Throughout, the writing is splendid: the organization 
is clear, the sentences varied, the vocabulary specific, unpedantic, and 
frequently conversational. 

A couple of objections, however, and two small quibbles. The 
authors have gone far in making world history more than a history of 
western civilization. In my view, however, not far enough to give Asia 
and Africa their due. These areas appear at the beginning, and the Asians 
stay in evidence up to the Mongols. Thereafter, both reappear only as 
the impact of the West is felt. Furthermore, why does the middle page of 
a world history find us past the unification of Italy? Are our social 
studies teachers forcing authors into this imbalance? 

Finally, two quibbles. Sometimes the relaxed, conversational tone of 
the book goes too far: the biographical sketch of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(p. 663) is a bit too jaunty, the one of Harun al-Rashid (p. 175) a bit 
too fictional. And why must such competent historians, so sane in their 
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introduction, end their book with the usual bromides about the re- 
sponsibility of the rising generation? 

The closing note must be that this is a superb book. It is just 
not perfect. 


Phillips Exeter Academy Francis L. BRODERICK 


THE PEOPLE GOVERN. By Laurence G. Paquin and Marian D. Irish. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954. 565 pp.; appendix 
and index.) 


The authors in a brief foreword state that this text is designed to 
provide young Americans with a Primer of Democracy—a book which 
can lead to a better understanding and appreciation of the American 
political system. They are convinced that American government is only 
as good as its citizens and that for survival democracy needs individuals 
who can think and act as individuals, The title of the text is their basic 
concept of American government but the cynical reader may challenge 
this concept as he observes democracy in action in modern America. 

The text goes beyond the mere mechanics of government. There is 
a consistent stress upon the idea that a just and orderly society can be 
achieved only by responsible, thinking individuals who recognize ideal 
values in themselves. Throughout the book the authors are both objective 
and accurate, presenting all the facts of our democratic problems without 
creating an atmosphere of cynicism or pessimism. The man who gets his 
ticket “fixed” is reminded that “democracy operates on the honor 
system,” and the careless citizen is warned that democracy is the most 
dificult form of government to make work successfully since in a 
democratic society government is everybody’s responsibility. 

A careful check of the table of contents should convince the reader 
that the authors were motivated by their democratic concept of govern- 
ment when they sat down to construct the framework of the text. There 
are eleven units with chapter subdivisions, and each unit is based upon a 
fundamental principle of American government. Units VI and IX, for 
example, are respectively entitled “The United States has a Government 
of Laws and not of Men” and “The American Government is Built on a 
Capitalistic Economy.” The text is generously supplied with teaching and 
‘earning aids. Each chapter starts with a well selected quotation and a 
statement of aims, and at the end of the chapter under the heading, 
“Using What You Have Learned,” are listed key words, questions for 
discussion, activities, and references for additional reading, each book title 


accompanied by a brief appraisal. The text, also, abounds in illustrations, 
maps and graphic charts carefully selected for their instructional value, 

The People Govern is a fresh and stimulating treatment of a difficult 
subject. The authors have made our government seem personal and 
vital—a dynamic force in all phases of human activity. The social, 
economic and political forces of our democratic society are presented in 
their proper historical setting with political terminology clearly defined 
and illustrated. In addition, the text is interspersed with thought 
provoking statements. For example, in discussing popular sovereignity 
and public opinion the authors conclude that “Public” is more that the 
sum of pressure groups. It means “We, the People” who put general 
welfare above special interest. “Opinion” involves something more than 
automatic responses to stimulating devices. It calls for critical judgment, 

The People Govern is a text which will make a definite contribution 
to a better understanding and appreciation of how well or how poorly 
the people govern. 


Boston Latin School Paut F, Pearson 
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